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-Apiary of C. A. Fairbanks, of Jones Co., lowa. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 
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age. Sample copy freo. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YorK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wurtrcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HutcHinson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo TogePrpPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. ArKIN, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wma. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. DooriTi Le, Lorodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBavuGa, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C.C, MriLer, Marengo, I" 


{= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, .t the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 


A Celluloid Queen-Button is a sry 

preity thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 

wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 

; ten serves to introduce the 

subject of honey, and fre 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
Send all orders to the office 








fasten it. 
or 6 for 25 cents. 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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No.1—Apiary of S. T. Crim. 
The preacher’s boy came over, and 


he hada little box in his hand that | 


looked like a toy canon. After he had 
opened it he said he would shoot. I 
told him to cut loose, and here we are. 


My wife and little niece pretended to | 


be bee-keepers, and they got shot, too. 
Our cousin from Springfield was stand- 


| 


ing in the shade of a plum-tree, and | 


you see she is still in the shade. 


This is only a part of my apiary. I | 


have 68 colonies, starting last spring 
with 26. My bees are doing well this 
season. I caught several stray swarms 
and doubled up the small swarms. 

I am 63 years old, and have worked at 
the blacksmith trade since I was 17, 
but have retired from such labor. I 
have kept bees for 30 years in the old- 
fashioned way, and I never knew there 
was such athing asa bee-paper pub- 
lished until three yearsago. You see I 
have lost all these years whereby I 
might have been a rich man in the bee- 
business. Since I have been reading 
the American Bee Journal I have found 
out a way to make bee-keeping profit- 
able. Two years agolI tore up all my 
box-hives, and now have my bees in 8- 
frame dovetailed hives. Ido love the 
hum of the honey-bees, Oh, what 
music they make! 

Well, this little niece of oursis named 
Miron Cooper; she goes among the bees 
and never gets stung. She is 5 years 
old. Some time ago a swarm came out 
and settled on a small cherry-tree. Lit- 
tle Miron said she would help me hive 
them. So she skipped out, and I got 
the hive ready and went out to the tree, 
and there she was up the tree above 
the bees helping herself to the cherries. 

The last of June I run out of hives, 
and could not wait to get them from 
the dealer, soI resorted to nail-kegs. 
I got along very well until I filled the 
third keg—I had too many bees, they 
could not all get in the keg, and in the 
evening they left it. I prepared an- 
other, and hived them as before; the 
next day they swarmed again, they 
crossed the street and settled on a plum 
tree in my neighbor’s yard, so I pre- 
pared another keg and took it over and 
put the keg under the plum-tree, and 


| set the ladder up to bring them down. 


They must have seen the keg, for they 


| let go and departed across the corn- 





field to parts unknown. I said, ‘‘ Good- 
by.’’ 

“I was amused at my neighbor. The 
next day he said, ‘‘ Your swarm of bees 
left you, and did not take their queen 
with them.’’ I asked him how he 
knew the queen was left behind? He 
said: ‘‘ Because his wife told him the 
queen got after her and run her into 
the house.’’ I told him it was a drone! 

S. T. Crim. 

Sangamon Co., Ill., July 28, 1903. 


No. 2—Apiary of Louis N. Meyer. 


Mr. Louis N. Meyer, Sr., passed away 
about a yearago. Louis, Jr.,is shown 
in the picture with the rest of the fam- 
ily. Their bees are mostly Italians, in 
modern hives. The parents of Mr. 
Meyer, Sr., had kept bees in Germany. 





Louis, Jr., reports that they had very 
few colonies until his father subscribed 
for the American Bee Journal, then the 
apiary increased toabout 45 colonies 
The father’s desire was that Louis, Jr 


| stick to the bee-business, which he is 


faithfully doing. 





No. 3—Apiary of A. W. Swan. 


I send a photograph of my apiary, or 
rather what is left of it, which was 
taken in July, 1902, there being at that 
time 70 colonies of bees, and at the 
present time there are 42 left. I lost 
28 colonies through the winter and 
spring. We have had three very poo: 
seasons here in Kansas, either too dry 
or too wet, mostly wet. For the last 
year it has rained nearly all the time 
during clover bloom, and it is still at 
it. It has rained every day except one 
since white clover commenced bloom- 
ing, which was about May 20. I have 
been feeding up to the present time, 
and to-day the bees are booming on 
white clover, and yellow sweet clover, 
which is blooming well. 

A. W. Swan. 

Nemaha Co., Kans., May 4, 1903. 





No. 4—Apiary of Peter Fleming. 


It seems to be quite fashionable for 
bee-keepers to send to the Bee Journal 
pictures of their apiaries for publica- 
tion, sol thought it might not come 
amiss to send a picture of a portion of 
one of my apiaries. 

Iam running for comb honey exclu- 
sively, not the so-called, but the gen- 
uine, and of the choicest quality. The 
picture was taken June 28, 1903, and 
shows that the bees are doing fair busi- 
ness for the time of year. 

Theapiary is under two apple-trees 
that are well laden with fruit, as one 
can judge by the number of props un- 
der the limbs, and ‘‘your humble 
servant” standing against one of 
them. They are past 50 years old, and 
still bear well, the bodies being 2 feet 
in diameter. The ladder seen stand- 
ing between the hives is where we 
went after a swarm; they get the start 
of me and drive out an occasional 
swarm, and I have other duties and 
cannot give them proper attention, but 
I give them as good attention as a one- 
horse bee-keeper can. 

PETER FLEMING. 

Clinton Co., Iowa, July 22. 


No. 5—Apiary of S. A. Matson. 


Isend you a picture of my bee-yard, 
in which there were about 60 colonies 
when it was taken. The hives face 
east, and the picture was taken from 
the northwest. The two trees on the 
left are apple, and the others are peach 
trees. The picture was taken the lat- 
ter part of September, just after the 
supers had been removed. 

Last year (1902) was a poor one; the 
bees stored but little surplus, and that 
of very poor quality. Our main source 
is white clover,and it did not afford 
anything. S. A. MaTson. 

Nodaway Co., Mo. 
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st The Bee-Keepers’ Convention Season. sith 
. This usually opens with the annual meeting of the National, i 7 
te | which, this year, was held in Los Angeles. Then follow, a little later, iy, i: ? 
. 4 
y the Illinois State, Chicago-Northwestero, Minnesota, Colorado, Onta- Ws 
se rio (in Canada), Michigan, California, Wisconsin, ete. wih 
at = S We notice that several other States are planning to hold conven a 
= : ae — - —~ ~ — | . . , : , : , We 
T A tions, notably Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, ete. Some day we hope there | : 
: n Invi , ane hs 
n- fe tation to Subseribe. | will be a bee-keepers’ organization in every State. Ei, 
re bf This number of the American Bee Journal will go to several | Bee-keepers in this country have not begun to attend conventions ie Ve 
e, ‘ thousand bee-keepers who are not now getting it regularly. Will as they doin Europe. We have all been too busy with other things 1 h 
n is such please consider this an urgent invitation to subscribe? We want | to get away, it seems. At least it appears that such has been the case 4) 
r, you On our list of regular weekly readers. A good time to begin to But bee-keepers need to “* turn over a new leaf’’ in this regard. Con- ; “ 
read the Bee Journalis now. Read during the coming winter, and ventions are a wonderful incentive and inspiration. They are sug 1 ia 
q thus get ready for (bee) business next spring. | gestive, too. One often hears things said on such occasions that, if { kg 
: remembered and practiced, are often worth several times over the ex- | ae ; 
4 Get a Book About Bees. | pense involved in attending the convention. i i ee 
¥ , , P . And then the personal contact with others in conventions. How a" 
In replying to a set of questions sent in by a subscriber, the British | . , . , , , " 
or 4 an J , . : | invaluable is that. Wewould not take a great deal for the pleasure ; : 
1 Bee Journal prefaces its answers by saying: , : ; 
A The fi 4 | and help it has been to usin meeting the leaders and experts of bee ‘ 
A- . ae first advice we offer to beginners is to procure a‘ Guide- | dom at the conventions we have attended. The only time we ever saw hit 
ie 300k’ on bee-keeping, without the help of which it is like groping in | ,, ; = nants | ; ] t 
f the dark with bee-operations.”’ | Father Langstroth was at a convention—the last one he ever attended, ‘ 
r , coe | for he died about a month thereafter. ¢ ‘ 
That bit of advice is one that holds good as well on this side the | : , 
" : - , s Plan to attend just as many conventions of bee-keepers as you » 
ocean, and applies to all localities. Whether you call it a‘ text- sas : ; ‘ 4 
- - 99 66 Sent ss ‘ possibly can. You will not regret it, either in the present or after : 
book, bee-book,’’ ‘*‘ guide-book,’’ or what-not, a book of instruc- c 4 
ie bs. . SS haa ae years. 
4 tion in bee-keeping is indispensable, and the bee-keeper who tries to —=—=—=————— e | 
. get along without one is penny-wise and pound-foolish. : ‘ 
Keeping Ants Out of Hives. } 
| Ph 
j In Gleanings in Bee-Culture, H. A. Higgins tells of beating the Mi 
S Smoking Hives at the Entrance, clk oper g wie 
e \ ry | ants in the following manner: ; ; 
4 This is condemned by some as seldom or never necessary. Itis | ' mis i , 
| q well to be considerate of the feelings of the bees ™ | Stakes are made 714 inches long, and made of 2x4 scantling, and : 
le CONGISCERLS ™ ee the bees, and drenching with | jnstead of being sharpened and driven into the ground they are sawn ‘ey 
f [ a volume of smoke sufficient to drive them out of the hive is to be | flat, fastened on the ends of the 2x4, on the bottom-board, and the 4 
d deplored ; but if smoke is to be used at all, it should be used where it | €248 inserted into old (or new) quart fruit or tomato cans; and each 4 
t will do the most good. and where the leas ; “i a morning the cans are filled with fresh water. The ground around the ry) a 
‘3 : 6 7 3 _ least amount will suffice. Many | hives is sometimes alive with ants, but they never get into the hive. ; ‘ 
4 of the veterans make a practice of giving a preliminary puff at the | I have seen only one ant on the hive since ] have used the cans, and hy 
" entrance, and they seem to have good reason forit. For the bees, | that was caused by neglecting to fill the cans for two or three days Og t | 
whose special duty it is to guard against intruders—tbe ones that dart | Ze only trouble to speak of is filling the cans, and that is not much ae 
, ‘ yutt ttack hing ‘ | when you take into consideration the good derived from it, as the ; 
Oy » . c a — ‘_ > ; ; © " " . 
d Os Se Canes os aes lng enemy—are not stationed in the inner- bees will water at the cans, and will not have to go far for water. |! } 
t nost recesses of the hive, but at the entrance. The first jar caused | have never seen a bee at my watering-trough, which stands about 4 4 
by the opening of the cover is the signal for them to rush forth,and | Steps from the hives. They all water from the stakes i. 
once out they are not easily pacified. A little smoke at the entrance, | There is nothing particularly new in this,and in the North ants , 
before the hive is touched, may prevent their issuing at all. are seldom so troublesome as to warrant taking so much pains, but ino 
| the South they become a serious matter. 
Ventilation of Hives in Winter. . i 
, How much ventilation shall I give my bees for winter? is the | Why Do Bees Ball Their Own Queen ? 4 
4 question that will now be asked by many. If your bees are to be cel- It is not an infrequent thing to find bees balling their own quee: 
e lared, you can not give too much ventilation, and it matters little Why? Some say they are roused to anger by being disturbed. an : 
1 where it is given—this referring to the ventilation of the hive. not of then attack the queen. Others say they cluster about the queen tc 
p ; the cellar. In the time of box-hives, the right thing to do was to turn protect her. There seems rather more reason for the latter view. The 
1 the hive upside down, leaving it entirely open above. If the ventila queen is the most impertant * personage ’ in the queendom iwh 
fe tion is given in the usual way—at the bottom—the bottom-board may should they not be solicitous for her welfare? The outcome f, 
be left off and the hive raised in some way so air will have free access. such a view. for when the queen found balled by her ow: : 
Or, the hive may be raised from the bottom-board by blocks at the the hive is quiet osed at once, the queen will be found a } : 
corners. An excellent way is to have bottom-boards two inches deep the next visit Ihat, after all, is the important matter to know 
with the front entrance entirely open. the thing to do to insure the safety of the queen i » close 
For out-door wintering, give strong colonies an entrance of 3 atonce. If disturbance is continued, the bees ; 
square inches—weaker colonies in proportion. That would mean an long enoug! starve her they d they a ‘ 
entrance *, x8, 4¢x6, etc. saving her 
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Importance of Reading Bee-Papers. 


This can hardly be over-estimated by any one who desires to make 
a real success of keeping bees. We do not say this because we have 
sell, but because it is true. Read what Mr. W. L, 
Coggshall says on this subject, ina late number of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 


a bee-paper to 


When I see a good labor-saving device it makes my heart glad; or 
when some bee-keeper writes an article that gives a shorter cut for 
doing anything, it pleases me, and I say to myself, ‘* Heis a benefac- 
tor.’’ To be an up-to-date bee-keeper one must read everything be- 
tween the covers of the bee-journals, advertisements and all. Don’t 
skip a thing if you are starting in to make money out of bees. 

Out of the 15 young men who have worked for me at bees, 12 are 
stil. doing se fora living. The most successful ones are farmers’ boys 
who were willing to do any kind of work on the farm. The most suc- 
cessful ones are those who read the most, and talked bees at all times 
and places. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that a desire to talk bees is impor- 
tant. It is better to have it as a hobby if one would succeed. 

When it is remembered that Mr. Coggshall is one of the very 
largest bee-keepers in the world, his words should have some weight. 

The fact is,a bee-keeper, like any other business man, can not 
know too much about his business. No one bee-paper, no more than 
any One man, contains all the information there is to be had. So it is 
best to read as much as possible, and from as many different sources 
as one can. And if you don’t see what you want of practical informa- 
tion in the American Bee Journal, all you have to do is to ask for it— 
that is, if you are a regular paid subscriber to it. Of course, any bee- 
keepers who are not subscribers to this journal, have no right to its 
invitation to ask questious whenever they so desire. 
paper can be run 


Not even a bee- 
It takes cash to pay for 
But every honest 
glad to pay for what he gets that is really valuable. 


very long on air alone. 


white paper, press-work, printers, ete. person is 





The Literature of Bee-Keeping. 


Did you ever think of the valuable and helpful literature that the 
industry of bee-keeping has developed in the past 50 years? Not only 
can those who seek information concerning bee-culture and honey- 
production find it in the large and complete volumes of bee-books, but 
the current publications, issued weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly, 
afford most lively and up-to-date reading. Current events, as related 
to bees and bee-keeping, are reported, and thus put in permanent and 
useful form. 

How many present-day bee-keepers ever stop to think of the 
advantage they have over their predecessors of a half century ago? 
The growth of recorded information has been wonderful. Now, by 
getting one of the several excellent bee-books, and one or more of the 
bee-papers, any one witha little determination and application, can 
soon learn to handle bees profitably, and with much pleasure as well. 
But no one should think of starting with bees without first getting one 
of the best books on the subject. Even if one never does a thing with 
bees, such a book is well worth reading, simply for recreation and 
general information, if no higher motive. 

Of course. the bee-papers will be found in the home of every bee- 
keeper who expects or desires to be successful with bees. It takes too 
long to discover everything by and for one’s self. Life is too short, 
and competition too fierce now, to permit the ox-cart method of travel 
when the automobile method can be had. Read upin winter, and 
practice in summer, isa pretty good way to proceed. To be sure, 
some reading by way of current bee-papers should be done at all times 
of the year. Reading and practice. Both are needed. 








Horizontal Bar in the Brood-Frame. 
Frank McNay, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., writes as follows: 


On page 643, is mentioned a horizontal bar instead of wires in 
brood-frames. Can you tell us how it is put in the frame, dimensions 
of stick, etc.? Also, isa full sheet of foundation used, or two half 
sheets? ; 

The Australian journal, from which the clipping was taken, made 
no mention of particulars, but it is quite probable that the middle bar 
was simply a bar the same length as the inside length ef the frame, 
two half sheets of foundation being used. Better not try it on too 
large a scale at first. 








Honey-Prices in England. 

These seem better than on this side, so that the British bee-keeper 
may well be satisfied with a smaller yield. Twenty-five cents for 
comb, and 12 for extracted, are spoken of as prices not unusual. 


« 





Miscellaneous Items 








Ohio Bee-Keepers are at work trying to secure a foul-bro: 


law. Success to them. 


Editor E. R. Root announces in Gleanings in Bee-Culture th; 
in the coming election for National Association directors, he is not 
candidate for re-election. The office of divector is no sinecure, ar 
one can hardly blame Mr. Root for desiring to cut off some of th: 
many demands upon his time, but his declining to serve longer will tx 
a matter of regret to many, for he has been a most efficient officer. 
will not be easy to find so faithful and conscientious a successor. 

‘eseesens: 

Herman F. Moore, of Park Ridge, Cook Co., Ill., has bee: 

appoicted a deputy inspector of apiaries for northern Illinois. He i- 


about 15 miles northwest of Chicago. Any bee-keepers who ma 
desire his services at any time, should address him as above. Mr: 
Moore is the hustling secretary of the Chicago-Northwestern Be« 


Keepers’ Association, and to his untiring and faithful efforts, more 
than to apy other one person, is due the successand prosperity of tha 
organization. 

meeeenae: 

Buckwheat Cakes and Honey.—Four-year-old Garland 
devoted to his young and beautiful Aunt Louise. One morning, as 
she was talking to him from the second-story window while he gay: 
her ecstatic answers from the brick sidewalk, he suddenly held 
his chubby arms and called up to her: 

‘Throw yourself down in my arms, auntie! I'll eateh you.” 

‘* Why, Garland, if I were to do that,’”’ his auntie said, laughing 
‘*T might make a buckwheat cake of you.”’ 

‘“* Well, then, auntie,” said the gallant 
buck wheat cake and you’d be the honey !"’- 


little 
—Selected. 


lover, ‘“‘I’d be the 


O. O. Poppleton, of Dade Co., Fla., wrote us as follows Oct 
24, 1903: 

FRIEND YoRK:—I expect to leave in about a week fora six or 
eight weeks’ cruise in my launch down among the Florida Keys. We 
will visit both the coral and the sponge reefs while gone. We will be 
almost entirely away from mail facilities, getting letters only; no 
papers while gone. We will live in our boat, moving from place to 
place as the notion takes us. Such a life down here in the tropics 
will be a little different from the one you will be living with al) the 
surroundings of a big city, with the cold and storms of the North. 

With well wishes for Mrs. York and yourself, 

Yours as ever, O. O. POPPLETON. 

What a nice time Mr. Poppleton will have in that delightful som 
merland—or summerwater—trip. 
more fortunate than others. 
have such an outing. 


It does seem that some people are 
But we are glud our good friend can 
It will do him good. 
sSeeeaeaeae 

Look at Your Wrapper-Label.—According to the ruling of 
the Puost-Office Department at Washington, as announced heretofore 
in the Bee Journal, unexpired subscriptions to any newspaper or 
magazine do not constitute legitimate subscriptions, so as to maintain 


the second-class rate of postage. In view of this, we are compelled 


to stop sending the American Bee Journal as soon as the subscription 
or time paid for expires. 


Please look at your wrapper-label, and if it reads ‘‘ noy03.”’ it 
means that your subscription ends with this month. If it is ‘* dec03,”’ 
it will expire with the end of next month. 


We trust that all whose subscriptions expire will renew promptly, 
so as not to miss a single copy of the old American Bee Journal. 
Remember our liberal offers, which we will repeat here: Two 
for $1.80; 3 years for $2.50; or 5 years for $4.00. 

Also, when sending in your own renewal, why not get a new reader 
for a year, tosend with it? For securing two new subscribers (at 
$1.00 each), we mail you free a copy of Dr. Miller's book, *‘ Forty 
Years Among the Bees; or for three new subscribers (at $1.00 each) 
you can have your choice of either Prof. Cook’s * Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,’ ** Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,”’ or ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ 
Surely, here is an opportunity to get some splendid bee-literature for 
a very little effort. Either of the last three books with the Journal a 
year, both for $2.00. 

But, above all, don’t let yourown subscription expire. There will 
soon be just one department that will be worth, several times over, the 
amount of a year’s subscription. This will be announced later. But 
think of all the other helpful departments in the Bee Journal each 
week! Tne American Bee Journal will simply be invaluable the com- 
ing year. A good many say it is that now. 


years 
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Convention Proceedings 














THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 

Calif., Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 

1903. 


(Continued from page 695.) 


REMINISCENCES OF BEE-KEEPING AND BEE-KEEP- 
ERS IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


J. S. Harbison—I did not expect to be called on here to 
make a speech. I have been a workerand nota speaker, 
and if I give you a rambling talk, it will be all you should 
expect. 

I may as well start out a little on the lines my friend, 
Mr. Root, who has just preceded me, has suggested, and go 
back to the early trials and tribulations of bee-keeping in 
my experience. 

My father kept bees from my earliest recollection, and 
I became the owner of bees at quite an early age, and did 
much of the work of taking care of my father’s apiary, 
which consisted of probably 20, 30—S0 hives at most. 

Icame to California in 1854, landed in San Francisco 
Nov. 20, which will be 49 years the coming November. My 
first experience was the importation of fruit-trees, which I 
carried on for two years, and laid the foundation for those 
great orchards on the Sacramento River, extending from 
Marysville to Lower Sacramento. 

During those two years I studied the flora of California, 
and became satisfied that bee-keeping wou!d succeed. After 
I had made a shipment and returned, I sold out my tree and 
nursery interests in the winter of ’56, and returned, say in 
April, ’57, with the intention of preparing a shipment of 
bees for California, and I made that shipment, as I did not 
know of there being any beesin California until after my 
getting the shipment to California. 

When I returned to my home in Lawrence Co., Pa., 
and there prepared my bees, I took chosen lumber, had it 
sawed out about % of an inch thick, and made boxes of 
about a cubic foot capacity. I made them light, because we 
had to pay at the rate of about $1.00 a pound freight from 
Newcastle, Pa., to Sacramento, hence it required economy 
in preparing the hives. When I was ready to ship them I 
added achamber of about 3x8x13 inches, as a place for them 
to get off their combs and carry out their dead during the 
voyage, and that was ventilated by a wire net, giving some 
ten inches of wire ventilation. 


I started with 116 of these colonies, and got all through 


except six. “‘~ were entirely dead on arrival. Of course, 
they were - duced in numbers. While I was preparing 
these bee y old home, my old neighbors there thought 
that I m: e alittle ‘‘off.’’ I never could get them to 
Californ ney said. My father tried to persuade me that 
it was noi a good thing for me to do, andallthat. They 
tried to persuade me, but it had no effect on me. I said, 


‘* Father, Iam doing this with my own money, and if I suc- 
ceed, well, and nobody will be the worse for it.’’ Then he 
tried ridicule. He named them ‘‘the dollar hives,’’ when 
our neighbors all joined in and said I was preparing dollar 
hives, but I went on just the same. 


When I prepared these to shipin November, I had to 
take them on canal boats from Newcastle, Pa., to Roches: 
ter on the Ohio River, and from there on a steamer to Pitts- 
burg, and from there by rail. They were taken to the 
Union Depot in Pittsburg, hauled in there, perhaps, about 
lor 20’clock in the afternoon, and the train did not go 
until evening. While they were being transferred by the 
express company, I was to have supervision and direction, 
so I staid pretty close to my bees during that time, and as 
people came into the train, as is usual preceding its depart- 
ure, the hives sat there, very plainly marked ‘* Sacramento, 
California.”’ I heard many uncomplimentary remarks. 
Some of those people had been in California. There were 
no bees there; there was nothing forthem to work on when 





they got out there. There must be some fool; and some 
put it a little stronger than the simple word fool. 

Very near train time, however, there camealong an un- 
dersized gentleman, very nicely dressed, and he took in the 
situation, looked around, singled me out as the owner, and 
said, ‘‘ Are you the owner of these bees ?”’ I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

**I see they are marked for shipment to California.”” I 
said, ‘‘ Yes, 1 am going to take them to California.”’ 

He said, ‘‘ Have you been there ?’’ I replied, “ Yes.”’ 

“Have you ever been engaged in bee-keeping ?” I said, 
*¢ Yes.”’ 

*“Do you know you can get them there?” ‘“ Yes,’ I 
said, ‘‘I have letters from the head agents of the steamship 
companies,’’ naming them, that is, the steamship companies 
in New York, and the Panama railroad. ‘I have arrange- 
ments made by which I am assured of every facility at their 
disposal for getting them through.”’ 

These questions were so pertinent, and the people be- 
came so interested, that there was a great crowd around. 
Then the murmur started, what a great enterprise it was, 
what a great undertaking. This gentleman shook hands 
with me and said, *‘ I hope you will get there safe. Indeed,” 
he said, ‘‘lam very sure you will, for you understand the 
business.” It made it a little bit trying for me. I was 
comparatively a young man, but very resolute and self- 
willed to do what I thought I could do, and which I did do, 

I got them through. Every facility was afforded me, 
I went down with Capt. R. L. Whiting, of the Steamship 
‘‘Golden Gate.”’ I had made his acquaintance on my trip 
down to Panama, told him of my plan, and he said, ‘‘ If you 
should be so fortunate as to connect with my ship in going 
out, I will take great pleasure in affording you every facility 
in my power.”’ 

When I reached Aspinwall with my bees, who should I 
meet on the gangway but Capt. R. l.. Whiting ? He recog- 
nized me at once, inquired if I had the bees, etc., and con- 
gratulated me that I was getting along all right, and gave 
me some information as to getting them across the Isthmus. 
And so with the kind assistance of those men who were 
willing to assist in the introduction of new enterprises into 
California, I got there, made a success of it, andit has 
given me great pleasure to know of the success that has 
attended bee-keeping here in California. 

Then the bees sold readily fortwo years at $100 a colony 
in Sacramento. My ‘dollar hives ’’ increased somewhat in 
value when they were sold at $100. I presume there are 
some of you bee-keepers here who probably paid something 
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like that for bees. I knew colonies that I had sold at $100 
were resold by other parties at $200, and then they made 
money out of them. 

A Member—There is a Mr. Hale, that was alongside of 
me 12 years in Los Angeles, and he said he bought 15 colo- 
nies from you and paid you $1500. 
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Mr. Harbison—I remember that. They located them in 
city of Sacramento. That is correct. 

That is my experience in the importation of bees into 
California. After I got them here I found about nine colo- 
nies had been imported before mine, but by a man who had 
no knowledge of the handling of bees. One man had to 
have some knowledge. I think his name was Howell, and 
he was killed by the blowing up of the Steamship Jenny 
Lind, in San Francisco Bay, or somewhere in those waters. 
I think he had brought out three colonies. So that defeated 
his establishing the business. Those bees were taken to 
San Jose, a place not so well adapted to bees as the Sacra- 
mento Valley, so, while I did not bring the first bees to the 
State, it was my experience and success in increasing and 
showing what could be done with them that started the 
business of bee-keeping in California. 

Question—Did you get nice yields of honey right away ? 

Mr. Harbison—My first year was devoted to increase. 

Question—You didn’t work for honey ? 

Mr. Harbison—I worked for honey considerably in ’58. 
linvented my hives, and invented section-boxes there in 
Sacramento in the winter of ’57, after I got the bees out. I 
made the first exhibit of section-box honey at the Califor- 
nia State Fair held in Marysville, September, 1858. I took 
the highest premiums that were given. There was a Mr. 
Appleton, I think, from San Jose, that took a little box of 
honey there to Marysville and set it out, but I was told by 
a friend that he went there in the morning before I got 
around, saw my exhibit, and then went and took his box of 
honey away, so that it did not appearagain. I was threat- 
ened with competition, but it didn’t pan out. 

Mr. Root—What price did you get for honey in those 
times ? 

Mr. Harbison—I sold those sections at $2.00 a sectidn, 
two pounds in a section. That was $1.00 a pound, and it 
sold readily. I made four observatory hives, andone or 
two oval hives of the same pattern, which I still use. There 
at Marysville it attracted a very great dealof attention. 
Then I think it was the next year there was a large Agri- 
cultural Hall built in Sacramento, and I exhibited there. I 
exhibited a full set of observatory hives, showing the 
queens in all stages of growth, and the conditions of the 
bee, illustrating them, and my exhibit was placed in the 
basement, where all agricultural products were placed. I 
I had a very fine observatory hive, which I have yet, but it 
has not been used fora great many years, andthe mana- 
gers of the faircame to me and asked my permission to 
locate that hive according to their ideas. I, of course, 
granted it. It wasa gratification to me, and they took it 
upstairs. There wasa fountain in front of the speaker’s 
stand, and they located it rightin front of the fountain. 
During the evening they had to have a policeman there to 
keep the way clear so that the visitors could pass and see 
that hive. It was acknowledged to be the most attractive 
one item exhibit at that fair. Of course, I was awarded the 
highest premiums that their rules would allow, and those 
exhibits, and the success that I met with, started quitea 
furore in bee-keeping, and, unlike many other booms that 
have taken place in California, it has kepton. Of course, 
prices fell, but it has been a continuous growth ever since. 
It gives me great pleasure to be here and give yon a little 
idea of what we have passed through in fetching about this 
industry. 

Dr. Miller—Can you tell us how much it cost you to get 
those 110 colonies you brought from Pennsylvania by the 
time you set them up here ? 

Mr. Harbison—lIn the neighborhood of $1800. 

Mr. Root—When was your book published ? 

Mr. Harbison—In 1861. I wrote it in Sacramento. It 
is Out of print, and there are very few copies to be had. 
They are scattered over California, a good many of them. 


By the way, I sent the first case of comb honey that 
ever went across the continent. I put it in the first car of 
green fruit that was ever shipped from Sacramento, or from 
California. That car-load went to Chicago, and that case 
was the first case of California honey ever sold East. 

Mr. Root—Tell us about your experience in sending 
car-loads across. 

Mr. Harbison—We didn’t send car-loads until we intro- 
duced bee-keeping down in San Diego. I had a friend down 
there, a Mr. Pardee, a relative, I suppose, of our present 
Governor. He had made some investigation down there as 
to the flora of San Diego, and he was satisfied that bees 
would do well. I had a friend, Mr. R. G. Clark, who lives 


the 


in San Diego, whom many of you know. He was not en- 

gaged then in any enterprise, and his brother having 

bought bees, and having made a fine success of it, and hav- 
* 


—— 





ing learned from his brother, they conceived the idea of Mr 
Clark going down there with his bees. We took 110 colo 
nies and landed them in San Diego, Nov. 28, 1869. Thos 
were the first bees landed in San Diego. 

Question—When did you get Italians? 

Mr. Harbison—In San Diego; I think from Mr. Quinby 
Then I got others in ’65. We landed those bees down there 
in San Diego in ’69, and Mr. Clark and I were in partner- 
ship four years there, and in that time established four api- 
aries, and when our time expired he took two and I took 
two. Heran his two apiaries for the first season afterward, 
which was the year 1874, which was the best season we ever 
had. Then he sold out, and took the money, which was 
quite a considerable sum that he made during that time, 
and planted the first vineyard and eucalyptus grove ever 
planted in this valley, and to whichis due the first raisins 
ever raised in San Diego County, a fact which, I think, may 
have been lost sight of. Others may have been credited 
with being the pioneer, but he is the pioneer raisin-grower 
in San Diego County. 

Question—What is the greatest number of colonies you 
ever kept in one place ? 

Mr. Harbison—600 colonies. 

Question—-How much did they yield? 

Mr. Harbison—They yielded an average of over 150 
pounds of comb honey per colony, in 1864. That was the 
Honey Springs Apiary, near Lyons’ Peak, in San Diego 
County. I had some apiaries there that had 400 or 500 colo- 
nies. I think I had as many as 500 coloniesin this Sweet 
Water Apiary that I still own there, which is the last of 
my apiaries. I think the greatest number I had at any one 
time was about 3750 colonies, divided around in 12 apiaries. 

Question—What was the largest crop in any one year ? 

Mr. Harbison—I can not give you the amount of the 
product, but it was considerably over 100,000 pounds. 

Question—What was honey worth at that time? 

Mr. Harbison—The first car-load was sold to C. O. Per- 
rine, of Chicago, for 27 cents a pound, delivered in Chicago. 
I reserved, however, a few cases, perhaps 20, and placed in 
the hands of Graff & Co., to be sold as an experiment, and 
I think they realized 28 cents for me. The freight-rate, I 
think, was about 3 cents a pound gross on the car-load. 

Question—That was extracted honey or comb? 

Mr. Harbisoun—That was 2-pound sections. I have al- 
ways produced 2-pound sections, and when I have ceased to 
do that, I shall have ceased to produce any honey. I have 
one apiary left which I want tosell. If Iam spared to the 
28th of September, I shall have passed the 77th landmark of 
my age, soit is time I had my apiary sold and somebody 
else was running it. It is for sale. 

Question—In what yeardid you send those first cases 
of honey with the car-load of fruit to Chicago ? 

Mr. Harbison—It must have been exhibited at Marys- 
ville in ’58, and Sacramento in ’59. It was the first year 
after the railroad wascompleted. I think it must have been 
in ’61 or 62, somewhere along there; anyhow, the first sea- 
son after the railroad was opened overland. This car-load 
of honey that was shipped from San Diego—it must have 
been in ’71 or ’72 that we sold it to Perrine. 


When we took the bees to San Diego, I had a little of 
the same experience in the way of comments that I had 
when I made my early shipments to California; that is, 
there was nothing for the bees to feedon in San Diego, 
hence it was a foolish enterprise to take bees there! But 
when we began to take our honey there, and going on board 
the steamer, they began to inquire how much we were get- 
ting a pound forit; they changed their minds, and were 
desirous of going into the business. 

Now, to go back to the question that is affecting you 
all, I want to give you a little bit of history of the introduc- 
tion of foul brood into California, and my experience with 
that. 

In 1858, a man named Wheaton came to my place and 
visited me a number of times under pretense of buying 
bees, but, as I suspected at the time, and as was afterwards 
proved, simply to get the secrets of my success in the hand- 
ling of bees. However, late in the fall of ’58, he arrived at 
Sacramento with quite a large number of bees, somewhere 
from 80 to 100 colonies. I inquired where he got them. He 
said he got them from Quinby—out of Mr. Quinby’s winter 
quarters, 

He placed them within three-quarters of a mile of my 
apiary, a great many of them in bad condition. I did not 
know anything of foul brood then, for we did not have any 
in western Pennsylvania, and I supposed that foul brood 
was really chilled brood. He complained that my bees were 
robbing his. I went to makean examination, and remem- 
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red what Ihad read of Mr. Quinby’s writings about the 
sease, and recognized what was the matter. That disease 
as imparted to my apiary, and altogether I think I de- 
troyed somewhere from 60 to 90 colonies, because I applied 
eroic treatment—burned them up, hives, honey and all. 
jut even that failed to eradicate it, but I kept at it for two 
r three years, until I got it killed. 

But, fortunately for me, I had established another api- 
ry twoorthree miles from my home apiary, out of reach 
if these infected bees. I had sold 250 colonies, perhaps, to 
‘arious parts of the country, and as soon asI discovered 

the presence of this disease in the State, I published an 
\rticle in a San Francisco agricultural paper, warning my 
ustomers of what had transpired, and warning them to be- 
vare of these diseased bees, for it would prove disastrous to 
heir interests. I did so to protect my customers, for I took 
pride in having men say, ‘‘ You treated me fairly, and my 
purchases have been a success ;”’ andI have met commen- 
lations. 

The result was a paper controversy between Mr. 
Wheaton and myself, and some others joined in. They 
claimed I had no right to make public the fact of the pres- 
ence of the disease. They did not deny that it was present, 
but claimed I had no right to injure their enterprise. I 
claimed I had a right. Mr. Wheaton finally brought his 
bees down to Los Angeles, and to him you are indebted for 
the trouble you have, and always will have with you. For 
you will never succeed in obliterating it, from the fact that 
the bees are in the rocks, in cavities, and every place else 
where the disease can be rooted. So you can only succeed 
in keeping it down as well as you can, only palliate what 
you can not cure, 

_ Ido not know thatI can say anything more that will 
interest you. Ido not know that what I have said gives 
you any interest, but I hope it is instructive, if nothing else. 

Question—Mr. Harbison, did you have any friction with 
fruit-growers ? 

Mr. Harbison—They have made some complaints. I 
never got into any lawsuits on the question. 

Question—An apiary belonging to one Steele Cannon, 
coming from Upper Sweet Water, with about 100 hives, I 
think, was burned. Can you tell us anything about that ? 


C Mr. Harbison—I know of a number of apiaries burned. 
[here were none of mine burned, however. There were 
some, probably, due to fruit-men starting the fire. I know 
there were threats made that apiaries would be burned, in 
case they were not moved. There were some people who 
moved their apiaries away, and gave them up. They never 
molested me. In one case where they complained, I went 
to the trouble of fixing the hives so they could be shut up 
during the day, but on visiting the vineyards about the 
same number of bees were found there as when they were 
not shut up, because bees are in the rocks and trees, and 
wherever they can get a cavity tolocatein. That can not 
be cured, and hence they will have toendureit. Whatever 
damage they may do tothe raisins it is not so great as is 
generally imputed to them. Squirrels, and all that kind of 
thing, destroy more grapes and raisins than ever the bees 
do, or can do; but the fruit-men do not pay so much atten- 
tion, and do not seem to care for them, because they are not 
supposed to be owned by anybody. 

There is one more practice to which I should like to call 
your attention along the lines I have been experimenting 
on, and that is the matter of bee-pasture. I have demon- 
strated for myself, and those who care to investigate will 
discover, that very much can be done to improve the bee- 
ranges. The black sage that is found abundantly on the 
coast, in many places, does not grow in the mountains, or, 
if so,in very few locations. I yather the seed of it, and 
have planted a good deal of iton my ranch. I have, per- 
haps, 100 acres or so thatis well kept, and it is adding to 
the value of my apiary, because it affords bloom when we 
have somewhat of a scarcity of other flowers, and we have 
a great deal of land there that I see no use that it could be 
put to that would be profitable for many years to come, at 
least, and I do not think there is anything that will pay 
better than producing bee-pasture. 

There is a shrub that is found very extensively there on 
the mountain regions of California, that is worthless as 
bee-food. The bees gather some pollen from it, but no 
honey. The soil is good, and if you uproot the grass and 
weeds, the black sage and white sage take very freely. It 
is good land, suitable for these plants. You will have to 
confine yourself in improving your bee-ranges to the plant- 
ing of our native shrubs. I know of no foreign honey-pro- 
ducing shrubs that will stand our dry season equal to our 
native plants. The eucalyptus family will be of great value. 


It isa fine tree to grow, and resists drouth well, and will 
bloom at the time when our main dependence is gone. 
While eucalyptido not yield so much honey as our native 
plants, still the bees will increase, and it will subsist your 
bees so that you can take off all the fine quality of honey, 
and you can depend upon the eucalyptus to carry your bees 
over the year. 


Question—May I ask if you plow or cultivate the land 
where you sow the seed ? 

Mr. Harbison—It would be better to do so, but black 
sage does best where you have a plant over six feet square, 
better than if sown too close. When sown broadcast, it 
usually comes up too thick, and, while it produces well, it 
does not produce as well as those clusters where they cover 
a piece of groundtwo yardsin diameter or more—a great, 
big mass of black sage—-as you who are familiar with it 
know. 

Question—Does 
honey ? 

Mr. Harbison—Yes, there are three varieties of it here 
in these southern California counties. There is blaek and 
white sage. Upin Eldorado and Placer connties, where I 
kept bees and experimented, there is what might be termed 
‘‘creeping sage.’’ It grows on the ground, and runs, and I 
have seen a single plant cover more thana rod in every 
way, and shoots up bloom-stalks a foot or 18inches. The 
bloom is almost identical with the garden sage, and I have 
seen as many as 25 bees working on an equivalent of a 
square foot. The honey is as white as your whitest, and 
has an aroma a little superior to these southern California 
plants. 

Dr. Miller—Is that sometimes called the purple sage ? 

Mr. Harbison—I never heard it called that. I think the 
purple sage has a blue flower. What we term ‘‘ black”’ is 
of a dark-green color in its foliage; the white is of a white 
color in its foliage. I discovered a plant on my place a per- 
fect cross between the white and the black, that gives 
great promise of being an improvement on both of them. 
I saved some of the seed, intending to experiment and see 
whether I can produce all the varieties. 


Question—Do you think the creeping sage would suc- 
ceed in the Southern Counties ? 


Mr. Harbison—I have no doubt it would in some of the 
higher mountains. I have some growing, and while it isa 
partial success, I have not experimented in growing itina 
number of places, but I think I could locate it in places 
more adapted to it than places where I have it, so I don’t 
think it would be as profitable as our white and black sages 
would be for propagation. 


To go back to the eucalyptus. What we call the red- 
gum is in bloom, and has been, for a couple of weeks. The 
bees work on it very largely to produce honey wholly. I 
think I have never seen the bees work on it gathering pol- 
len. It comes along in sections, and will be in bloom for 
probably six or eight weeks, commencing early in August 
and running on into September. Then comes the blue-gum 
eucalyptus, which is the most rapid grower of the eucalyp- 
tus family, and that grows very rapidly. Some will be ia 
bloom in October, and then others again along in Septem- 
ber; another variety of trees will be in bluom along in 
March and April; then there is the Robustia that com- 
mences to bloom in January, February and March, and the 
red-flower gum that blooms at the sametime. Thatisa 
very picturesque, fine tree. There are but fewof them, I 
am sorry to say, growing in that country. 


black sage produce a_ water-white 


The planting of the eucalyptus would be a valuable in- 
vestment as a fuel-producer, to say nothing of its value to 
bee-keepers. Groves of eucalypti would grow into money 
very rapidly. I had a few trees planted on my Sweet Water 
place 20 to 22 years ago, and some are now at least 100 feet 
high, and would make a cord or more of stovewood to the 
tree. I have not triangled them, but they are said to be 100 
to 120 feet high. 


(Continued next week. ) 
. 








Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old Anuerican Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be gladtosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 





such effort. 
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How to Use a “ Bingham ’’ 
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Honey-Knife. 





. F. BINGHAM. 


HAVE regarded this invention as a scientific discovery. 

The knife does what it does because so little of it rests in 

the honey to be uncapped. The honey is fixed, and com- 
paratively rigid, yet plastic. Were the knife to lie flat in 
the honey the atmospheric pressure would be approximately 
195 pounds upon its upper surface. The adhesiveness of 
the honey does not readily 
admit the air to the under- 
side from any usual cause, 
hence to move it is to move 
at least a part of 195 pounds 
pressure. No one will fail to 
see that by turning the knife 
in such a way as to allow a 
part, or all, of the 195 pounds 
atmospheric pressure to pass 
under it, it would not stick. I 
think the above explains why 
the '4-inch bevel resting on 
the uncapped honey does not 
tear the cells—the only fixed 
matter in contact withit. The 
caps, as cut off, are movable, 
and do not hinder the free 
movement of the knife. The 
knife, as constructed, is sim- 
ply less than \% of an inch 
wide, merely a sharp edge 
which moves readily over the 
honey and beneath the caps; the other 1%-inch blade is 
merely an apron to keep the caps from falling back upon 
the uncapped honey. 

It will be readily seen that the bevel is the knife; and 
that this bevel depends upon the thickness of that part just 
back of the edge. That is why the knives are so thick. They 
should always be sharpened on the beveled side. I have 
been using to-day the first knife of the kind ever made. 
(It cost me $2 00in the edge-tool factory where all my knives 
are made). It is a perfect tool, and while a little wider than 
now made it can not be improved. A pound of steel makes 
about three blades. 

I have often seen accounts of how to use an uncapping- 
knife, and while I don’t know how they should be used, I 
will state briefly how I use mine. 


I have a pail (wooden) so as not to dull the knife, ora 
shallow pan, filled with ordinarily cool water, into which I 
drop the knife whenever time will permit. The water re- 
moves the honey from the sharp edge, and is a great aid in 
starting the knife under the caps. It is at the starting 
point that the trouble begins. If it gets a clean start all 
goes well. Never use hot water; the wax will stick to the 








T. F. BINGHAM. 








BINGHAM HONEY-KNIFE. 


(Showing lower side with beveled edges. ) 


knife, and, when it does, the knife might as well be iron as 
steel, as the edge will be thick with wax and will not cut— 
merely melt its way through the combs. 


On this water question, I would just say that soap and 
cold water will remove bee-glue from your hands better 
than hot water; andif water and soap won’t do it, a table- 
spoonful of clear alcohol will soften the wax, after which 
soap and water will do the rest. 

Some might suppose that the water would rust and spoil 
the knife, but honey-sweetened water does not. It may lie 
in such water days without injury. 7 

We are having great rains. 


Early honey wasabundant 
and fine. 


Nothing but bees after July 5 I have just 


doubled up my colonies, and they have, enough honey for 





winter. I put 150 colonies into 75 to do it, and they are n 
short of bees or honey. It gave me a nice opportunity 
weed out the hybrid queens, as 75 had to be removed. 
took me from 5 to 7 hours per day, for 3 days, and not a si 
gle comb separately was changed in any of the hives. Thi 
feat could not have been performed in any other apiary i: 
the United States or Canada, perhaps in the world. 

Clare Co., Mich., Oct. 17. 


8 
Bee-Keeping on a Poultry Farm. 


BY VICTOR D. CANEDAY. 


S I have been asked to contribute a paper for this meet 
ing, I will endeavor to give an outline of my experience 
in bee-keeping, and state why we chose to keep bees in 

connection with the breeding and rearing of our thorough- 
bred poultry. 

About the middle of December, 1899, we bought 3 colo- 
nies of bees for $6.00, the low price inducing us at that time 
to begin bee-keeping. We wintered them in our house-cel 
lar, and the following summer, although a very poor year, 
and many around us had scarcely aswarm and no surplus 
honey, the 3 colonies increased to 7, and gave us 40 pounds 
of surplus honey. 

During the season of 1901, the 7 colonies gave us nearly 
800 pounds of surplus honey, and increased to 15 colonies. 
Our best colony that year gave us 105 pounds of surplus 
from the first swarm, and 65 pounds from the old colony 
itself, making a total yield of 170 pounds of comb honey. 
We sold 5 colonies, and began with 10 last spring, which in- 
creased to 18, and of that number we had 14 left, the others 
having been sold. The honey yield with us, this year, was 
only about half whatit was in 1901, the 10 colonies of last 
spring’s count giving us a yield of only about 600 pounds of 
surplus. So far, we have not lost a colony in any way, 
with the exception of two swarms which left for the woods 
without proper warning. 

With the success we have had from the outset, you will 
not be surprised that we are quite favorably impressed with 
bee-keeping as an adjunct to poultry-raising and fruit-grow- 
ing. 

Perhaps the one thing which most strongly influences 
people to engage in bee-keeping is their liking for honey, 
and with us the supply of honey for our own table was the 
first consideration. 

Bee-keeping is particularly adapted as an adjunci to 
poultry-farming, owing to the fact that the heaviest part of 
the work among the bees comes at a time when the poultry 
work is comparatively light. On most practical poultry 
farms the hatching season closes with May, and the work 
during the remainder of the season is comparatively light, 
while the work with the bees is most exacting from the last 
of May, through June and July. If the poultry-keeper 
chooses to bend most of his energies to obtaining fall and 
winter eggs, which are the most productive of profit, he is 
free to give them his entire attention, as the bees require 
but very little of his time at these seasons. 

The labor of both bee-keeping and poultry-raising is 
comparatively light work, and to one not overly strong, and 
who feels the need of an open-air life, there are few occupa- 
tions which are more attractive and fascinating, and cer- 
tainly few which require so little capital to be invested, and 
yet are capable of furnishing one with a good living, if not 
something besides. 

In keeping either bees or poultry, it is essential that one 
apply themselves closely to the work; although not heavy 
nor particularly taxing on one’s strength, they require con- 
stant and systematic attention to insure best results. 


Perhaps one very much disinclined to stay at home 
closely would not find them congenial employment, owing 
to this particular feature. This, however, would prove no 
objection to home life and rural surroundings. In fact, 
such would find it rathera pleasure to stay at home and 
give these interests the care and attention they require. 


Our farm consists of only ten acres, and is devoted to 
the breeding and raising of pure-bred, white Plymouth 
Rocks for breeding purposes. Our busiest times are doing 
the fall and winter, with the selling and shipping of breed- 
ing fowls, and during the spring with the sales and ship- 
ments of eggs for hatching purposes. Thus, you will see 
our work with bees comes at a time when other work is not 
so pressing. We have quite an orchard of plum trees well 
started on the farm, to furnish shade for the chickens and 
incidentally fruit for our table, and for sale. 
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Bee-keeping has been taken up asa side-line, and has 
‘n found to interefere very little with our regular poultry- 
rk. ‘The chickens are allowed to run among the hives, to 
- mutal benefit, we believe, of both bees and chickens. 

m the fact that the poultry frequent the neighborhood 

the bee-hives so much, and we seem to have so little 
uuble from the bee-moth, we judge they catch many of 
e millers, and Iam quite sure they catch a great many 
mes, although manifesting a wholesome fear of the 
rkers. 

In many ways poultry and bees seem to be adapted to 
supying the same ground. 

The combination of poultry, fruit and bees seems to be 
inique one, each contributing to the well-being of the 
ner. Shade is one of the essentials on a poultry-farm, and 
thing furnishes any more desirable shade for poultry 

than an orchard of plum orapple trees, while either makes a 
most desirable location for the apiary, especially a plum 
orchard. Thetrees being of low growth, prevent swarms 
clustering too far out of reach. In case of its being neces- 
sary to remove the branch on which the swarm clusters, 
plum trees are much less liable to injury from the unseason- 
able pruning. 

It is generally known that fowls are of no small benefit 
to the fruit-trees, not only by consuming many insect ene- 
mies of the fruit, but by increasing the fertility of the soil 
over which they run. 

Fruit-growers generally, I believe, recognize the value 
of bees for fertilizing the fruit-blossoms and increasing 
their chances of liberal yields of fruit, so it will be readily 
conceded that the production of honey, fruit and poultry 
products can be profitably and economically combined. 

We would not care to engage in the culture of small 
fruits and bee-keeping together, especially the raising of 
strawberries, for the heaviest work of picking and marketing 
the strawberry crop comes just in the height of the swarm- 
ing season, and both require prompt attention to be handled 
profitably. 

Perhaps in the majority of cases where bee-keeping is 
carried on in connection with other pursuits, it would be 
found most convenient to run for extracted honey. One of 
the chief difficulties with us has been the tendency to ex- 
cessive swarming when run for comb honey, and by work- 
ing for extracted honey this tendency seems to be materi- 
ally lessened ; I believe this the experience of bee-keepers 
generally. 

We had one colony, the past summer, which did not 
swarm at all, and otherwise than the presence of consider- 
able drone-comb in the hive, we could not see anything to 
prevent them swarming. It was one of our best Italian colo- 
nies, and was used to supply breeding drones for our apiary. 
Other colonies swarmed more than usual, although the sea- 
son has been unusually cool, but they were practically with- 
out any drone-comb. 

By the use of modern hives and appliances, bee-keeping 
can most certainly be made a source of pleasure and profit 
on a poultry farm.—Read at the Minnesota State Conven- 
tion. Chisago Co., Minn. 


Pd 
The Value of Sweet Clover. 


HILE there are many who unqualifiedly condemn 
sweet clover (melilotus alba), also known as Bokhara 
clover, as a noxious weed that is not to be tolerated 

inder any circumstances, there are others who claim for it 
some good points. Without doubt the conditions have much 
to do with the attitude of the observers. Itisa very rapid 
and vigorous grower, produces an enormous quantity of 
seed, and is in other ways fitted to thrive under adverse cir- 
cumstances. For these reasons it is quite persistent in re- 
maining where it is not wanted when onceit has maintained 
a foothold. This feature is, however, a strong point in its 
favor under certain conditions. It enables this plant to 
thrive where it is impossible to supply the conditions of soil 
and treatment necessary to the successful growing of other 
crops. As its name indicates, it is a legume, and like the 
other members of that family, it is a great improver of the 
soil. Prof. Duggar, of Alabama, says: 

Fields that for two years have borne sweet clover have 
been known to produce the next year nearly twice as much 
‘orn as before being sown to this leguminous plant. At 
the Ohio Experiment Station, a number of years ago, a 
notable increase in the yield of wheat was obtained through 
the use of this plant as a green manure. The cane-brake 
xperiment Station at Uniontown, Ala., has demonstrated 


not only the power of this plant to add nitrogen and vege- 
table matter, but also to assist in the drainage of the heavy 
calcareous clay soils of that part of the State, through the 
channels made when the large roots decay. 


Itshould not be grown as a crop on soils where the 
other more common legumes will thrive; for while this 
plant is very easily grown, and an enormous yielder, itis not 
relished by stock either as pasture or hay. It is nutritious 


Courtesy Prairie Farmer. 








SWEET CLOVER IN POSSESSION. 


when properly handled, and stock will do fairly well on it 
when they can get no other roughage, and become accus- 
tomed to it. 

Its value as a honey-plant is quite generally recognized. 
Its chief redeeming feature, however, is its ability to flourish 
on soils that are in their present state almost barren. 
Where it once gets a start it will crowd out almost any other 
kind of vegetation. 


The accompanying illustration represents a spot ina 
large area of idle land where the native grasses and weeds 
have been almost exterminated by the encroachment of 
sweet clover. Two fence-posts of ordinary height arein the 
center of this view, but are hidden by the clover, which will 
give an idea of its height. In the foreground is a patch of 
young clover just coming from the seed that ripened and 
shattered off last year.—Prairie Farmer. 














Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, Il. 


Cell-Cutting to Control Swarming. 


I wonder if Mr. Hasty is ‘‘ meekly ready to be informed 
and corrected by the’’ woman, as wellas the sam, ‘* who has 
run 50 colonies through the season that way.’’ Page 665. 

I have run more than 50 colonies through more than 
one season that way. Yes, it is a good bit of work, and not 
always pleasant, du/ it gives the honey. 


————P --- 


A Sister’s Impressions of the Los Angeles 
Convention. 


Mrs. A. L.. Amos, who was perhaps the sole representa- 
tive of Nebraska bee-keepers at the Los Angeles conven 
tion, writes : 

‘*T find that while I was holiday-making my bees were 
not. I have not yet removed all of the honey crop, but 
enough to make sure that I have every reason to be satis- 
fied. Nebraska is not California, but to me it is literally 
‘a land flowing with milk and honey.’ 

‘‘ Being only a little fish rather thana whale among 





the bee-keepers, I don’t often indulge in a convention, and 
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had not attended one since Lincoln, which I surely en- 
joyead much more than I did this last.’’ 


In a letter to the Custer Co., Beacon, Mrs. Amos gives 
her impressions of the Los Angeles convention, and among 
other things says: 


‘* Certainly, it seemed to me, that there was more wrath 
than was desirable—in fact, the quibbling over trifles was 
not altogether creditable to the intelligence and forbearance 
of the craft, and suggested the idea that some of the irasci- 
bility of the Cyprian or the black bees, and the hybrids, 
with which some of the veterans are familiar, had, in some 
subtle way, communicated itself to them.’’ 


_ But, with the spirit of a philosopher, she concludes with 
the following wise words : 


_‘* Those of us who went to the convention, imbued 
with that spirit which carries ‘malice toward none and 
charity for all,’ anda mind receptive to learn, will forget 
anything that might better be forgotten, and treasure only 
the wisdom of experience which was freely given ; and will 
trust that‘the spirit that heals differences,’ may déscend 
upon some of the excited brethren, and bring them peace.”’ 


———ap> - <0 - aa 


Mrs. L. Harrison Afflicted. 


I shall go to the hospital next Monday, to have an 
operation upon my eyes for cataract. I hope you will be 
able to read what I have written in dim light, the last I will 
be able to write for some time. My very busy life of three 
score and ten years are telling upon me. : 

Peoria Co., Ill., Oct. 22. Mrs. lL. HARRISON. 





I am sure that Mrs. Harrison has the hearty sympathy 
of all the sisters in her affliction. We shall all be anxiously 
watching for the outcome, and earnestly hope that it may 
be successful. F 

Mrs. Harrison has been so long and favorably known 


among the bee-keepers that she may well be styled one of 
the veterans. 
——a> - 0° - aa 


Wants to Begin Bee-Keeping. 


I have no bees yet, but I take the American Bee Journal 
in club with the Nebraska Farmer. One of my friends has 
some bees—Mrs. Hutflus—and she is going to sénd for an 
outfit. She does not know much about bees. I would like 
to go into the bee-business. I havea 40-acre farm, and I 
think she will let me have some; then I will tell you how 
we getalong. I have plenty of flowers, catnip and clover. 
The trees are very large, and have plenty of fruit. I have 
had my homestead 23 years. I live alone, and have to work 
sohard. Ihave a good garden thatI made myself. I do 
not think I can do so much work any more, but will havea 
different way forthe future. I will havesome bees if Ican, 
and if the farmers do not attend to the crops they will have 
to leave them. RACHEL HUNTER. 
Pierce Co., Nebr., July 24. 


Here is a woman that is uptodate. She takes the Bee 
Journal before she has any bees. That is a good deal bet- 


ter than getting your bees a good while before you get the 
Journal. 
— - © - ie 


Have Your Bees Ready for Winter. 


Are you sure that your bees have plenty of stores for 
the long winter? Not just enough, remember, but abun- 
dant stores. No harm to give them too much—they won’t 
waste it. 

Do you winter your bees out-of-doors? Then see to it 
that they are snugly packed for their long winter nap be- 
fore it is too late. 

If you winter them in the cellar, get your bees all ready 
to pick up and carry in whenever the weather gets cold 
enough. Don’t put these things off until the last possible 
minute, for in that case they are apt to be done hurriedly, 
and so not very well done. 


_ These delightful October days are likely to fool us into 
believing that there is plenty of time, but snapping cold 


weather may come with a jerk, and catch us napping. 








The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 


for. Look at them. . 





Hasty’s Aifterthoughts 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glass: 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo. Ohio. 





GETTING BOTH HONEY AND INCREASE. 


To get both honey and increase in one season choose 
an exceptionally swarmy season (like the last), goad th 
on and see them get to swarming feverishly; the: 
catch as catch can for all the honey youcan get. J. 
Johnson’s plan, page 600, doesn’t differ very widely fron 
this. But he went it ‘‘ powerful strong.”’ it must be « 
fessed. Fifty colonies from 12, with 1400 pounds sure, and 
1000 more heaving in sight, and the back county of Smart 
weed still to hear from—well, we don’t blame him for brag- 
ging. 

‘*All queens seem to be prolific in a good season 
How’s that for good aphorism to Mr. Johnson’s credit ? 

There’s another kind of season that favors both honey 
and increase—not quite surplus at all till very late, and the: 
a good flow. Four colonies made out of one may, in such 
conditions, be expected to give more surplus than one would 
have done. Alack, comrade J.. we are both teaching the 
children to play with fire! The safe road to surplus is to 
repress increase and keep all colonies as strong as possible 
Not possible for us to know about the season’s peculiari 
ties before they arrive. 


SWARMS CLUSTERING OVER NIGHT. 


I think Dr. Miller is right,on page 602. In good 
weather, if aswarm stays in a cluster longer than over night, 
it is with the intention to stay permanently. But, being 
nearly all women-folk, they may change their minds. We 
are not to be particularly astonished, therefore, if some one 
should report a cluster hanging four or five days, and then 
flying to parts unknown, in the usual style. 


A **GRANDMOTHER SISTER ’’—BEE-PROTECTION. 


To say that our grandmother (or pronounce it grand 
mother) is a Sister, hardly sounds right. Apiculture for 
years seems to entitle Mrs. Harrison to some other title. 
Her style of bee-protection is somewhat unusual. I should 
call it a good style—only some of the younger sisters might 
whisper, ‘‘ How do I look? ”’ 

I’m inclined to think it has not often been in print that 
bees take stiffly starched linen as a board or something, and 
don’t try to sting through it. Guess that’s perfectly correct 
I can imagine that valuable use might be made of the fact 
sometimes. Page 603. 


Is If A SURE THING IN TEXAS ? 


Mr. O. P. Hyde, of Texas, is putting it pretty strong 


when he says: 

‘*Gentlemen, the bee-man never has a failure, neve: 
knows any want.”’ 

I thought at first it was comicalities he was at, but h 
seems to be in earnest. Page 615. 


THE QUEEN-BEE AND OTHER BEES. 


Mr. Arthur C. Miller—after we have sufficiently rubbe 
him down with cobs and sharp curry-combs, we shall prot 
bably in the end come to thank him. Probably nearly a 
of us were crediting the bee’s ligula with much more servic 
than it actually performed; and it is desirable, very desi: 
able, that the bee should stand right in our minds. Stil 
as for me, I am in no haste to say that the bee mever does 
well, anything it can do. Barely possible, perhaps, that b 
some queer arrangement it may be impossible to disgorg: 
through the ligula. 

He seems rather too anxious to reduce the queen to tl 
ranks—don’t appear to have the “judicial turn of mind 
toward her—but no ultimate harm is likely to come of let 
ting him trot out his theory of the queen’s actions, and h' 


theory of the actions of the workers toward her. Only he 


must not let his dander rise if we should say: * This 
theory, brother, and we also have our theory.’’ So, whe: 
eve” the queen is fed something better than honey, the be 
tura to like little boys and flourish a ‘‘Gimme some!”’ It 
a valuable observation that the queen is seen toask be 
after bee and get nothing; also, that a delay or parley « 
some sort precedes actual feeding sometimes. Others mu 
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y until we know how general these things are. If bees 
r offer a queen anything, a caged queen would seem to 
n dire straits. It is generally understood that whole 
.ries are run for ten days or so with queens caged, to be 
by their own bees. I never did this, and don’t, at this 
ient, know whether it is necessary to put food in the 
$s or not. 
It’s interesting to see that even during very rapid lay- 
the queen takes rests of ten minutes or so. Guess the 
; are in strings (so to speak) and when one sting is ended 
next may not be quite ready. But, then, we don’t 
utly need any theory other than the usual weariness 
rest toaccount for this. Evenly told off through the 
, 2000 eggs would be one each 46 seconds. Page 616. 














Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Storing Drawn-Out Combs. 


Where shall I store drawn-out foundation combs to keep from get- 
¢ moldy during the winter? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER. —Anywhere except in a damp, moldy cellar. 


Two-Piece Bottom-Bars—Bee-Quilt—White Clover. 


|. Where can I get frames with the two-piece bottom-bars? 

2. How much more do they cost than the regular Hoffman frames? 

3. Could the regular Hoffman frames be made that way? 

4. What do you use over the frames for winter covering besides 

e cover? 

5. Give a good description of a bee-quilt. 

6. I have some honey that I call white clover, but in the place of 
cing clear white it is a kind of yellowish color, some cappings being 
white while others beside them have a yellowish appearance. What 
s the cause? 

I have 34 colonies of bees. I had about a third of a crop this year, 
he weather being too wet and cold. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can get them from the G. B. Lewis Co., by 
dering Miller frames, and probably elsewhere. 

2. I don’t remember, but there’s very little difference. 

3. If you mean with a two-piece bottom-bar, I think they might. 

4. Nothing whatever. They are taken into the cellar just as they 
-tood on the summer stands. 

5. I haven’t seen anything of the kind for a number of years ex- 
ept in an apiary in California, and there a simple sheet of heavy 
inaterial like denim or duck was laid over the frames. The last thing 
‘{ the kind I used was a double layer of heavy sheeting with several 
iyers of newspapers between. 

6. Hard to tell without seeing it. I suspect you left it on pretty 
ite and the bees gave it a slight varnishing with propolis. 


Se ee 


Wintering Bees. 


As we are just starting in the bee-business, we would like to ask a 


few questions in regard to wintering bees. 


1. We bought 4 colonies of Italians about 2 weeks ago (Oct. 1), 
ind have had no experience heretofore, excepting what information 


we got by reading the *‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,” edition of 1887. Do 


a think it is too old for modern bee-keeping? 

2. Two of the colonies have about 15 pounds of honey in the 
pers in sections. Would you advise taking this out? 

3. If so. would it be best to removethe super or leave iton? If 
t on, would it be a good plan to fill same with shavings, or something 
e that? 

4. Also, one hive has no cover, and there was a board laid on 


with a cloth or quilt, and the honey is stuck fast toit. As it is long 


i wide, and very unhandy, would you advise taking it off If so, 
ww? I do not think there is much honey below in it, as the hive is 
ery light. 
5. As we have no good cellar to put them in, would you advise 
ilding a shelter, or leave them out in the opening as in summer? 
6. What kind of cloth or quilt do you recommend? and can they 
e bought of dealers in bee-supplies Iowa. 


ANsSwers.—1. Of course, there is constant progress being made in 
e-keeping, but if you keep up with the teachings of 1887, you will be 
ng very well. 

2. Supers are supposed to be taken off long before winter. 

3. Either way. If left on by all means use planer-shavings or 
er packing. 

4. I’m afraid if you meddle you may make bad work. The bees 
ve probably settled their winter quarters up against that board, and 


you better leave them as they are till spring. 
in the way by its leogth, saw it off 

5. Better give some kind of shelter, if it be only to pile corn-stalks 
about them. 

6. Enameled cloth may be used, or heavy sheeting, such as you will 
find at any store. But, nowadays, many use flat covers without any 
sheets or quilts. If you pack shavings in the super over the hive for 
wintering, you must have something under the shavings. Burlap, or 
almost any kind of cloth, will do. 


If the board is too much 


A Kind of Fly—Bees Fighting—Uniting Colonies. 


1. I am a beginner in bee-keeping. I caught a fly ora bee, I 
don’t know what to call tlie critter, so I send it to you alive in a tin 
box. I saw acouple of them enter one of my hives. I don’t know 
what they are; I saw them several times during the warmest part of 
the day. Whatis it,a fly ora drone? Name it, and give its habits. 


2. I opened a hive the first part of September, and set the frames in 
another hive-body and looked for the queen. I spent about half an 
hour, but could not find the queen; I wanted to kill her, as she was a 
hybrid. The bees filled themselves with honey, and when I put the 
frames back nearly all the bees went back, then some went fighting 
among themselves, and would take a bee that was rather late in get- 
ting back and would make her give up all the honey she had, 
thea they would sting her to death, or bite herso she would die ina 
few minutes. They killed about a half pint of bees in this way. Bees 
from other hives did not fly on that morning, as it was a little cool, so 
it was their own bees they killed. Why did they kill their own bees 
in this way? 

3. Is a Langstroth frame the same dimensions as the Hoffman 
frame? If it is not, what are the dimensions of the Langstroth frame? 

4. If 2 colonies are united now (Oct. 15), will they fight very much 
if smoked some before setting one brood-body on another? 

MICHIGAN. 


ANswers.—l. The insect is a kind of fly thatis not very uncom- 
mon, but l’m not entomologist enough to give its name and habits. 

2. I wonder if there can be no mistake about there being bees 
from other hives. If it were their own sisters they were killing, I can’t 
give the reason why. 

3. The same, 17% x9". 

4. Possibly; put a paper between the hives with a hole big enough 
for One bee to pass at a time, and they will gnaw the paper away, 
gradually uniting. 

—- —- —~ oe — 


Winter Stores in Super. 


I have some light colonies. I gave them supers with unfinished 
sections. Will they winter well if I leave them on for winter? 1| have 
a good bee-cellar.. I would like to leave them on. The bees do not take 
the honey below. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.— Yes, it will be all right so far as the bees are concerned, 
but it will be rather rough on the sections. 


ie a * 
Managing Out-Apiaries—Swarming. 


1. I have run an apiary of 100 colonies for the last 10 years, along 
with a farm, but I am thinking of giving up my farm to my son, and 
if I do I would start an out-yard. Could 1 manage the out-yard my- 
self ? 

2. How would it do to put queen-excluding guards on the entrance 
in swarming-time,and keep all the queen-cells cut? Would that 
work in the out-yard? or would it be better to remove all the brood to 
an upper story with the queen on starters below, with a queen-exclud- 
ing board between the two?! 

I have been a reader of the American Bee Journal for a number of 
years, and owe all my success to it. May it live long, and die happy. 

ONTARIO. 


ANswers.—1l. You could manage the two yards yourself if you 
don’t have too many bees in them, and your plan of management does 
not require too much work. The problem will be easier if you run for 
extracted than if you run for comb honey. 

2. The guards willdo if you follow up the right management 
afterward, but simply putting on guards and cutting out queen-cells 
will not be sufficient. The second plan you mention will work well 
for extracted, but not for comb honey. You have no doubt seen much 
lately about shaken swarms, and they might answer your purpose. 


—_____.4-.- 


Report for the Season—Wintering Bees in a House. 


I started with 6 coloni¢s last spring, and increased to 21 by cap- 
turing 3 stray swarms. I got 1824 pounds of comb honey, almost all 
in 1-pound sections. 3 ; 

l read the American Bee Journal and ‘*‘ Forty Years Among the 
Bees.”’ 7 

I make my own hives; I think they are what are called the Wis 
consin portico hives, with 8-frames. I have weighed them to see if 
they had plenty of stores for winter. They weigh from 60 to 75 
pounds each. ; ‘ 

I have no cellar fit to winter bees in, so I will have to winter them 
out-of-doors, or in a house I built for chickens. The house is 10x18 





feet and 7 feet high, with a good shingled roof, and boarded tight with 
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good pine boards. The side of the house is toward the south. I 
thought of making an opening along the bottom large enough so the 
portico of the hive would fit it, and set the hives on the inside, leaving 
the entrance to the outside of the building facing south. What I 
want to know is: 

1. Would the house be any advantage over wintering on the sum- 
mer Stands? 

: . Would it do to set the hivesclose up against each other, side by 

side? 

3. Would it do to put two rows of hives, one above the other? 

4. Would there be danger of the bees getting into the wrong hive 
when flying out on warm days? 
5. Would it be advisable to pack the hives with straw inside the 
building? 

6. If I put the bees in the house should I do so before, or wait 
until freezing weather? 


7. Don’t you think my bees did pretty well? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, indeed; with the understanding that the bees 
are just as free to fly out as if the hives stood on their summer stands. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. 


4. Yes, to some extent; but no great harm would come of it. 

5 Yes, if the building was somewhat open; if very close it w 
make little difference. 

6. A little better to put them in before severe weather. 

7. Very well, indeed; but don’t expect them to average as we 
when the number of colonies runs up to 50 or more. 

(Don’t send a stamp when you send questions; if any one 
them the Editor ought to have them; but he’s not going to get 
one. ) 

linen nade teats 


Nuclei and their Management. 








What are nuclei? and how should they be taken care of ? 
INDIANA. 

ANSWER.—There is the same difference between a nucleus and , 
full colony that there is between a boy anda man. Usually a nucleu 
has not more than three frames covered with bees. To tell all thar 
can be said about the care of nuclei would go beyond the limits of this 
department. A bee-book telling about this,and many other things 
would be of great service to you. 











Dy You Know 


about the CLUBBING OFFERS 





‘1510006 RAPE VINES 


00 Varieties. Also Le! Fruits, Trees, &e, Best roo 
ed stock. Genuine. cheap. 2 2 sample vines mailed for ioe. 
Vescriptive price-list free. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N.Y 

Please mention Bee Journa: when writing 





of the MODERN FARMER ? 

Nothing like them was ever 
before made on this Continent. 

Ask for FREE SAMPLE 
COPY, and learn all about them 
before you subscribe for any 
other paper. They will save you 
mouev. 

MODERN FARMER, 

ST. JOSEPH, MO, 


last fall. 
very rich soil; 
did nothing. 


Please mention See Journal when writing | 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. Il. Parent, of 
Charlton, N. Y.,says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” ewe 4 and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNEs, 
305 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHicaGo, ILL. 


A Journal ‘ that is over a quarter of a 


entury old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


POVLTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hate hing and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS 


L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 
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riease mention See yournal when whiting 


[in Knox Co., II1.,] 


| pressure with it. 


Growing Catnip for Bees. 


I have experimented a good deal with 
catnip. Besides sowing in waste places 
I sowed one acre 
I find that it does best in 

in fact, in poor soil it 
Where there is waste 
land containing leaf-mold, old brush- 
piles, or any decaying logs or wood, I 
believe catnip ahead of anything asa | 
honey-plant ; but for poor or only medi- 
um-rich soil I think sweet clover is far 
ahead of anything I have tried.—J. E. 
JOHNSON, in the American Bee- Keeper. 


Purifying Extracted Honey. 


This isa subject discussed in a sym- 
posium inthe Australasian Bee-Keeper. 
In the leading article it isstrongly ad- 
vised to use artificial heat. The writer, 
James Lockett, says: 


I say it can’t be ripened satisfactorily 
by the natural heat alone. 
by artificial heat we must get all our 
honey-tanks built with a compartment 
in the bottom of them to hold water, 
and have our steam-pipe going into it, 
also a short pipe going out of it with a 
valve attached, so if we over-heat or 
put the steam pressure on too strong, 
our escape pipe will soon let us know 
that we have too much pressure on. 

Now, we want steam, and a good 
The right way isa 
small boiler, rather expensive for most 
bee- keepers, but the first cost is the 
only cost, and you have an article that 
will do its work properly and will last 
you a lifetime; and more, when you 
have your little boiler how handy it will 
be at the end of the season to clean out 
extractor, uncapping-can, honey-tanks, 
and any tins that need cleaning. I 
guess every time your little boiler is 
steamed up during the honey season 
you will be at work with the hose with 
atapat the end where you are work- 
ing so you can turn onor turn off steam 
when wanted, and when you doa half 
hour’s work in about five minutes with 
the steam-pipe you will say, *‘ Ah, can’t 
| beat the steam, boys.”’ 

Then, again, when you have a good 
flow of honey coming in, and you are 
extracting at the rate of one ton a day 
or more, and you will wind up with all 


FENCE!» ey agen 


E. Bul 
Aa Chicken. 
ht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Fully Warranted. Catalog Free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
x 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Please mention the Bee Journa! 
2 5, 000 Ibs. ye? for sale in new cans 
% cents per lb. for the 


lot. Also 3,000 lbs. of a Ne 1 white comb honey 
in 4x5 sections at 13 cts. per Ib. 
FP. J. GUNZEL, Weiner, Poinsett Co., Ark. 


39Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bowles 
Jars, 


—— FOR ——_ 
Honey 

Dealers 
6.6. STUTTS GLASS GO., 


Manufacturers, 


145 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N.Y 
45D5t Write for illustrations. 
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of the very best Extracted 
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41 2°20 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. liatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
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R6duG6d PPIOGS. 


| ¢@~ Good for the balance of this season on 


As I desire to unite my nuclei as soon as po: 
sible, I will sell Queens at the following low 
prices, until my present supply is exhauste 

Untested Queens, 60c each; 6 or more, 5 
each. Select Unatested, 75c each; 6 or more, ¢ 
each. Tested, $1.00 each. Select tested, $1 5 

Safe arrival aod satisfaction guarantee 
Queens sent by returao mail unless otherw 
directed. 


J. P. Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kv. 


45Atf Pendleton Co. 





(=~ Follow up your inquiries thorough 
The best customers are sometimes the hard 
to secure.—Printers’ Ink. 
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- Percent Discount During November! 


Send for our List, and order now. Take advantage of this discount. Have your goods on 


id ready for use. 
JUST THINK OF IT! 


If all of the Sections we sold las: season were placed unfolded, ina straight line, the line 
‘id reach over Three Thousand Five Hundred Miles. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Manufacturers’ of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 





nln ln ln Alin clin ll ln An Ann, ln ln. nln An ln, nln, rn nn hn. 


RUBE’S SURPRISE. 
Well, I’1l Be Bumped! 


I don’t see what I have been thinking of allsummer. Here I 
could gest as well sent to Griggs Bros. for my Supplies and saved 
all this freight I’ve been throwing away and. got my goods 
cheaper, too. Don’t see why I didn’t send them a trial order 

sooner and find out what I was doin’, long as they sell Root’s Goods at 
their factory prices, gest as they said. 


A Word to the Wise is Sufficient. 


{ GRIGGS BROS., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BPP PP BPP PAP PPP OP PP PP PPP PPP PP PP PPP AP BP PP PPP PD POLY 
) 9 RETAIL ano 
® DITTMER’S FOUNDATION Wrote sre. 
This foundation is made by a process that produces the superior of any. It is the 
6° cleanest and purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest odor. It is the most trans- 
69 parent, because it has the thinnest base. It is tongh and clear as crystal, and gives more 
6) sheets to the pound than any other make. , 
Working wax into Foundation tor Casha Specialty. Bees- 
© wax always wanted at highest price. 
) Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on ap- 
lication. 
. EK. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., GUS. DITTMER, Aususta, Wis. 
Sole Agents for Canada. 











take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to be; 


gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 








| § 9 ea IN BUSINESS 


TRYING TO BREAK 


e world’s record, a powerful runaway auto, at 


eo 
Zanesville, O., fair, ran into Page Fence and was 
«' »pped after killing or injuring over twenty persons. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mieh. , 


“lease mention Bee yournail when write 


| This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
SNM MYA Nix nh tn sie te to nhs we te Si | back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 








your tanks full and a snap of cold 
weather backing you up, what will fol- 
low? You will come along the fourth 
or fifth day and have a look at your 
tanks and find little or no scum on 
them. Why? The honey is too cold 
and thick to let the air-bubbles rise. 
Then you will come along again in 
about nine or ten days, and say, 
**Well, I must can up some of this 
honey to make room for more.’’ What 
is the result? Some of your honey 
goes to market not properly ripened, 
carrying a scum on the top of it. 

If we have an artificial system of 
purifying our honey similar to the 
above, we would avoid our honey going 
to market below standard, and it would 
only take a short time to heat your 
honey up toa certain temperature, in- 
dependent of the weather. 


In the same paper, Geo. Fackender 
says: 

When honey is kept at a temperature 
from 122 degrees to 130 degrees F. for 
several hours, all impurities, every- 
thing foreign to pure honey, will come 
to the surface, which can easily be 
skimmed off, and its good qualities re- 
tained and aclear, inviting appearance 
imparted. When the honey is purified 
it can easily be syphoned off intoa 
lower tank to be packed for market. 

The smaller bee-keeper—he who 
thinks the foregoing method too ex- 
pensive, but at the same time wishes to 
obtain the highest prices for his honey 
—should utilize the heat of the sun to 
gain hisend. He should place a shal- 
low tank in a room with alow, flat roof, 
the tank to be connected with the ex- 
trator to get its supply of honey. It 
should have a cap on top, painted 
black, likewise the walls, to draw the 
heat. The roof should be constructed 
so that part of it could be removed 
easily to admit the rays of the sun. 
The sun striking the black surface of 
the tank for several days in the heat of 
summer, will soon bring all impurities 
to the top, which can easily be skim- 
med off. Such arrangement would be 
inexpensive and practicable, and honey 
thus treated will soon cast up all im- 
purities, give off surplus moisture, 
present a clear appearance, and retard 
granulation. 














| FROM MANY FIELDS 








~ a K but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
7 lies 3 , Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
3 ee = ll a & | a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
‘ | 

4 ’ ’ ‘ ‘ | gal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
3  Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices & | = e- 

| this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 

3 Everything used by Bee-keepers. & | sary. 

‘ POUDER’S BONEY-JARS. = | GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

x Prompt Service. S | . % 

"a "law Freight Rates. & | 144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO ILL. 
3 NEW CATALOG FREE. & | 

( fT | 

« WALTER S. POUDER, % | Please Mention Bee Journal 
7 512 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. XK | 
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Wk RUN VX RXV OK RK | «© When writing advertisers. 








Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered Cincinnati. 


+3 IF IN NEED * 


State quantity and kind wanted, and I will quote you price. I do business on the cash 
basis, in buying or selling. 


Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods 
at their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


H W WEBE Successor to CHAS, F. MUTH 
e . . and A. MUTH. 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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B89 9S 99S BIDS SS SSSSSS 


2S BIDS DOSS DOs 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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A Good Year for this Canadian. 


This has been a good year for us. 
Bees were not in good shape in May, 
but white clover came in bioom earlier 
than ever before, and is still blooming, 
though ,of course, not yielding honey. 
I have increased to 205 colonies, and ex- 
pect to make that 300, at least, next sea- 
son. This year my average was about 
120 pounds percolony, mostly extracted 
Loney. MoRLEY PETTITT. 

Ontario, Canada, Oct. 20. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


We keep the bees in 8 frame portico 
hives of a pattern similar to the Lang- 
stroth, but with middle bars in the 
frames, anda plain front hive, similar 
to the Simplicity hive; I like the por- 
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tico pattern much better for handling 
and hiving, and can put 28 of the regu- 
lar 44 x4 sections on them ata time. 
This year I found No. 2 was weak in 
bees, while No. 3 was very strong, so 
just before swarming began I placed 
No. 3 where No. 2 had stood, and No. 2 
in the space left vacant by moving No. 
3. Neither of them swarmed, although 
both were fairly strong. I think I lost 
25 pounds of honey by the operation, 
for neither was strong enough to 
gather much surplus in the short flow 
that we had. HowarpD H. Housg. 
Oneida Co., N. Y., Oct. 23. 


ea 


GREEN BONE CUTTER 


and get dandy satisfaction in everv 
way. Try it before you buy it for fh 
days. lf notsatisfactory we’ll take it back. 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 21, Eric, Pa. 





Please Mchuon pee vuuruai Wiel Writing 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell tickets within distances of 150 
miles, Nov. 25 and 26, at rate of a fare 
and a third for the round-trip, account 
Thanksgiving Day. Return limit Nov. 
30, 1903. Three through trains daily 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and New England 
points, carrying vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Noexcess fare charged on any 
train on Nickel Plate Road. Meals 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars on 
American Club Plan, ranging in price 
from 35c to $1.00; also a la carte. Chi- 
cago City Ticket Offices, 111 Adams 
St., and Auditorium Annex. ’Phone 
Central 2057. Depot, La Salle St. and 
Van Buren Sts., on the Elevated Loop. 


pore EGGS— —Less Feed 


Humphrey Bone Cutter, 
Humphrey Clover Cutter, 








A Utah Report. 


I took 620 gallons of extracted honey 
from 30 colonies, and increased, by 
dividing, to 45 colonies. No swarms. 
How is that ? B. F. BARRUS. 

Tooele Co., Utah, Oct. 17. 





Good Wintering Advice. 


I wish to call the atttention of bee- 
keepers to the fact that we should have 
more of our winter loss the previous 
autumn. Don’t try to carry every col- 
ony through the winter that has a few 
bees in it. Remember that it is nearly 
always an indictment against a queen 
to find her always the mother of a weak 
colony. Don’t let such colonies use up 
a lot of valuable stores, and then die, 
but weed out such and double up, sav- 
ing the best queens, then feed in a 
way that will stimulate late breeding, 
and thus go into winter with bees 
whose life is before them instead of be- 
hind them. Havea standard of excel- 
lence that bees must come up to Nov. 








will double egg yield. Poultry Book sent free. 
WE WANT WORKERS 

ys, Girls, oldand yo 
bt ney ital to start for us 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for a endo line ct 


HUMPHREY, Kemp Street Factory, JOLIET, ILL, 
a} money working 
instruction 
~wmples to work with DRAPER PUBLISHING CO..Chicago. Ii. 





* Follow no advice that your own judg- 
ment does not pronounce sound and practi- 
cable.—Printer’s Ink. 
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Saar CRATES 


These crates are the most convenient things 
that can be used on the farm. Apples, potatoes 
and other fruits and vegetables can be gathered, 
stored and taken to market in them without re- 
handling. They allow air to circulate freely 
through them. Our crates cost 8 cents each 
ready to nailtogether. Made of best material 
and with decent care will last a lifetime. Can 
be “nested” together to storeaway. Our illus- 
trated booklet No. 11 telling all about them free. , 


GENEVA Lee ae 9 CO., age 0. 
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ANTED! Fancy Comb Honey 


In No-drip shipping-cases. Also extracted, 
Mail samples and quote 


your best price delivered Cincinnati. 


x Lhe Fred W, Muth Co.,, 


in barrels or cans. 


Front and Walnut, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





While we can serve you 
Srey and get them at 


Order Your Bes-Supplics Now: empty and 


R. H, SCHMIDT co... Sheboygan, Wis. 
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lst, and make them do it, and th 
will have less winter loss and 


honey for stimulative feeding the ney: 
spring. 
Remember, there is many 


’twixt the queen-cell and a car-load 0; 
honey. Number of bees in the hive 
instead of colonies in the apiary, js 
good motto. 

I would like to have been there anq 
made one more of that car-load of bee 
keepers, but I had to load two cars of 
honey during that 10 days, soI coulg 
not go. M. A. Gu 

Boulder Co., Colo., Oct. 24. 


A Very Poor Year. 


This has been a very poor year fo: 
bees in this part of Vermont. But wy 
are not going to give up the America: 
Bee Journal, just the same. 
A. W. 
Oct. 24. 


ss 


DARB 
Grand Isle Co., Vt., 


Has a Home Demand for Honey. 


This has been a poor year for bees 
I had about 25 colonies the past season, 
andrun for both comband extracted 
honey. I have a home trade for all of 
it—comb at 15 cents, and extracted, 2 
pounds for 25cents. I put someof it 
in jelly glasses,and put my label or 
them, guaranteeing its purity. 

The American Bee Journal isa paper 
that every bee-keeper should take. 

LUTHER BRYANT. 
Wayne Co., Pa., Oct. 19. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 








25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. oOxKers 
25Atf T. FP. BINGHAM, OK Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





At a Lower Price.—We have arranged to have 
the Humphrey Poultry Book sent free to af of 
our readers who will dropa postal card asking 
for it. It isn’t as big as an encyclopedia, and 
it doesn’t pretend to tell everything about 
fowls, but it does contain a good many valuable 
pointers on feeding and brooding, which every 
one who owns chickens may ponder with profit 
Ot course it touches on the Humphrey products 

the famous Humphrey Opsn-Hopper Bone 
Cutter, the Humphrey Rapid Clover Uutter, the 
Humphrey Pure-Air Brooder and other su; 
plies which poultry raisers will find useful and 
profitable. Onthe Bone Cutters the Compan) 
has made a general reduction in price for this 
season. Mr. Humphrey has an enviable repu 
tation for fair dealing, and his goods are know 
far and wide as leaders in their classes. Y« 
ought to know aboutthem. Send your name 
to-day to Humphrey, Kemp Street Factor) 
Joliet, 111, and mention the American Bee 


Journal when writing. 
from Michigan White Pin 


1) 1 
HI —the best pine on earth. 


percent discount from now until Dec. 1. 
THE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 
AND BOX CO., 
LANSING, - MICH 


42Atf Please mention the Bee Journa! 


sections, Shipping-Gases, 
Honey-Gans, 


And everything necessary for the bee-kee;: 
Prompt shipping. FINE ITALIAN QUEEN 
Catalog free. 
Cc. M. SCOTT & Co. 
1004 E. Washington St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





Order your HIVES un 
you get our prices. Wear: 
making the Dovetailed Hive 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





“hicago-Northwestern.—The regular annuai 
ting of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
_pers’ Association will be held in the Revere 
use Club-Room, southeast corner of North 
rk and Michigan Sts.,on Wednesday and 
ursday, Dec. and 3, 1903. The Revere 
use bas madearate of 75cents per person 
night for lodging, when two occupy a room. 
als, 35 cents, or on the American plan at $2 
day. Owing to the Revere House furnishing 

e a place for holding our meeting, we feel 
it all who can do so should patronize them 
ing the Convention. Dr. C.C. Miller, Er- 

st R. Rovt, W. Z. Hutchinson, Emerson T. 
pott, N. E. France, Inspector J. Q. Smith. 
;, A. Stone and Huber H. Root have signified 
ir intention to be present. Pin this in your 
t. There will be one ofthe best meetings 

er held in Chicago. Everybody come. 

HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 
,EORGE W,. York, Pres. 


Pp. S.—It has been suggested that bee-keepers 

ng with them samples of honey, and such 

t\le appliances as they have that are consid- 
ered handy to work with in the apiary. 


Missouri.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
\ssociation will meet in Mexico, Mo., Dec. 15, 
\903. J. W. Rouse wiil act as host to direct the 
attendants to the hall, which is free to all who 
desire to attend. Board may be had at ithe 
eading hotels at $1 to$2 aday. Come, every- 
ody who is interested in vees and honey. Let 
is have a big meeting. We now have 51 paid- 
up members. Let us make it 100. Procure cer- 
tificates from your local railroad ticket agents 
when you purchase your tickets. It may be 
you can return for % fare. 

W. F. Cary, Sec. J. W.: Rouse, Pres. 


ilinois.—T he Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at the State House, on Tues- 
day aud Wednesday, Nov. 17 and 18,1903. It 
has been so arranged that all who become 
members of the State Association on payment 
of au annual fee of $1.00 membership, will for 
the same be made a member of the National 
Association, and be entitled to all the combined 
reports of the State and Chicago-Northwestern 
Associations. Efforts will be made at our 
coming meeting to give alsoa membership in 
the Chicago-Northwestern for the same $1.00 
fee, providing it can be so arranged. 

Railroad fare has been promised on all the 
roads in the Central Division of one fare for the 
round trip, and a fare and a third on the others; 
but we still hope for one fare on the latter. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Ronte 4, Springfield, I11. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
w4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








For Thanksgiving Day 


a rate of one fare and a third for the 
round trip has been authorized to 
points within 150 miles on the Nickel 
Plate Road, good returning to and in- 
cluding Nov. 30, 1903. La Salle Street 
Passenger Station, Chicago, Cor. Van 
Buren and La Salle Streets, on the El- 
evated Loop. City Ticket Offices, 111 
Adams Street and Auditorium Annex. 
’Phone Central 2057. 27—44A4t 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profite. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for fail line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0.. Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











(= If your business has attained a com- 
ortable growth, unload details to worthy em- 
ployees, and then create the necessary leisure 
for yourself to work out schemes for impor- 
int improvements and new channels of de- 
elopment. Trust implicitly where contidence 
8 well bestowed, but the best you know keep 
x yourself.—Printers’ Ink. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146 E. Erie St.,  - CHICAGO, ILL 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C. Miller.—This book contains 325 pages, 
is pound in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
and design; it is printed on best book-paper, 
and illustrated with 112 beautifu\ original 
half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
self. It is unique in this regard. The first 
few pages are devoted to an interesting biv- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
happened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘A 
Year Among the Bees,”’ but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the former 
book is found in the new one, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
by one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
detail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
bees. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper's Guide, or Manual oi the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
caland scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth--the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root. — A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners. Boundinecloth. Price, $1.20 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
eally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle. —A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00, 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—lIt is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
5O cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This isa German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called * Bees and 
Honey.”? 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Deyotes two pages toa colony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—RKesult of 25 years’ experience 
Price, 30 cents. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—lts Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke 


Origin, 
Development and Cure. 


Price, 10 cents. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Cuicaco, Oct. 21.—Sales are not frequent, 
with No. 1 to fancy white comb honey bringing 
13@l4c per pound. To obtain 13%@l4c it has 
to be perfect and in sections that will not weigh 
over 14@15 ounces; sections that weigh 16 
ounces and over have to be sold at from | to 3c 
less per pound. Extracted, white, sells at 6@7c 
in barrels; 64%@7iéc in cans, according to qual- 
ity. Beeswax, 28@30c. R.A. BuRNETT & Co. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The demand" for 
white comb honey is better than it was. The 
trade is particular and wants only very white, 
clean stock. Ifthe wax is yellow from travel- 
Stain it dves not sell well, and price has to be 
cut. Fancy whie comb, 14@15c; A No. 1, 13% 
@l4c; No.1, 13@1346c; No. 2, 12@12%c; No. 3, 
11@12c; No. 1 dark comb, 11@12c; No. 2, 0@Llc. 
White extracted, 646@7c: amber, 6@6c; dark, 
5%@6c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

W. C. TOWNSEND. 


Boston, Oct.'8.—Comb honey continues to be 
in good demand. Fancy white honey in cartons 
we quote at 18c; No. 1, at l6c; glass-front cases 
fancy white, at l6c; No.2, at 14c. Extracted 
honey, Florida. 646@7}éc, according to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 2i1—The demand for honey is 
a little better. The prices rule about the same. 
Extracted is sold as follows: Amber, in bar 
rels, from 5@5'4c; in caus about half cent more; 
water-white alfalfa, 6@64 cents; white clover, 
64@7%c. The comb honey market is quite 
lively, and it sells as follows: Fancy water- 
white, 14@15c. Beeswax in good demand, at 30c 
delivered here. C. H. W. Weper. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Honey market stil\ 
firm for honey in comb and receipts not equal 
to demand; fancy white, l6c: No. 1, 15c: mixed, 
14%@15c; buckwheat, 134@144éc. Extracted, 
quiet; white, 7@7iéc: mixed, 6%@7c; dark, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, 29@30c. H. R. Wricur. 


Kansas City, Oct. 23.—Receipts of comb 
honey good; demand good; market easier. Re- 
ceipts of extracted light. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 sections, per case. $30; No, i, 
white and amber, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 254 3c. 

C. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 1—Comb and extracted 
honey are coming iu freely. and the demand is 
good with steady prices. Weare making sales 
at the following prices: Amber extracted at 
5%@6%c: white clover, 64@7%c. Fancy comb 
honey, 15c. Beeswax, 0c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


New York, Sept. 28.—Comb honey is arriving 
quite freely now. and is finding ready sale at 15 
cents per pound for —y A white, 13@14c for No. 
1 white, and 12c for No.2 white and amber. 
Very little buckwheat on the market as yet, 
and prices are hardly established > % 

Extracted honey is ruling about the same as 
last with plenty of offerings of all grades. 

Beeswax is somewhat declining and selling 
at present at from 28@2% per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn FRANcisco, Oct, 21.—White comb, 1-Ib. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 54@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber, 
4%@S5c; dark amber, 4@4éc. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274%@2%:; dark, 25@26c. 

Market is more quiet than for several weeks 
preceding, but is fairly steady as to value. 
Spot stocks and offerings of both comb and ex- 
tracted are mainly of amber grades, while most 
urgent inquiry is principally for water-white, 
the latter being the only kind meeting with 
much competitive bidding from buver-. Re- 
cent arrivals of honey included a lot of 121 
cases from the Hawaiian Islands. The bees of 
the Islands feed mainly on sugar, 


WANTED! "ANS. HONEY 

EL! “coms 

In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 

tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price 

delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Crncinwartt, Onro. 








WANTED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
for your offerings. Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
2W4Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FarrrFigtp, Ivt 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Piease mention Bee Journai when writing, 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Hee vournal when writing 


$300,000,000.00 A Tea 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | ll. 


HONEY-JARS. 


I can sell you a White Glass Honey-Jar, hold- 
ing 15 vunces of honey, at $4 00 per gros-. Also 
the standard square one-pound Jar at $4.50 per 
gruss. Sample of either Jar by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents fcr postage. 


J.H. M. COOK, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
62 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK CITY. 























41Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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AT HOME. 
The enormous charzes specialists extort 
for treating the eyes can be saved by a 
simple but certain home cure which hag 


not only saved dollars for thousands, but 
saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


Chilian Eye Treatment 


removes cataracts without the knife, at 
home, cures granulated lids, floating 
specks, scums, growths, sore and inflamed 
eyes, failing sictht, or we refund your 
money. Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Illinois 


fiease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





[39> Sensible people like natural talk. In 
preparing your advertisements remember that 
you are talking to many people who know 
you and expect you totalk as naturally and 
as sensibly in your announcements as you do 
over your counter. Say things tnat you 
won't be ashamed to have read in your pres- 
ence by your most exacting neighbor.—Jed 
Scarboro, in Printers’ Ink. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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6" Dadant's Foundation 3 


Year Yea 


We guarantee Satisfaction. Pig ean sEee ye) BEAUTY. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well ? fier iusn'any tues Hecerse ta as $2 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


K || * 
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Send _ name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
toe 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS ««*«* 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 


at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


HWAASAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAM waa 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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5 Percent Discount = 


DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. G 


There is every evidence that there will be a heavy demand for 


WG 
goods the coming season ; and if you defer placing your order until We 
next February or March, you will not only lose your discount, but les 


may have to wait for the filling of your order some weeks. Indeed, 
you can afford to borrow money, and get your goods now, thus hav- 


ing them all ready for next season’s use. 


( 

Every Month You Wait, it will Cost You 1 Percent eS) 

Per Month. Ke 

The styles of goods will be about the same for next season, so Ee 
there is no use waiting for a new Catalog. But remember prices 2 


AGN 


KaN\ Rink 


have advanced, owing to the increased price of material ; but if you 


Take Advantage of Our Early-Order Discount 


you will not be paying any more for your goods than last year. A 


word to the wise is sufficient. 


The A, I Root Co,, Medina, Ohio, 





BRANCH OFFICES. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 144 E. Erie St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., 1635 W. Genesee St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 10 Vine St. 
WASHINGTON, D.SC., 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 





BATS FATA REN HATA TATRA 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








